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Tur scene, represented in the above picture, 


Ne WwW World by Lossing, and 


(engraved for the 
chosen by us for its pleasing eflect—its sugges- 


tion of rural sights and sounds, and the happiness 


of children,) is more familiar to English than to 


American readers, ‘The erinders of music, who 


attract about them crowds of 


boys and girls, 
nurses and servants of every deseription, in’ ou 


cities, are a different and much less 


por tical 


class of beings than the bey who sings and turns 


=~ 


the handle of his portable organ, in the presence: 
of a listening, caver group of country ure hins 


Yet such as he may sometimes be seen wander 


ing through our villages, and stopping to play 


wherever entertamment, 


however lenten, can be 


obtained, and a few collected 


pennies can be 


Ile was born in the Tyrol, and he warbles torth 


the airs of his native land to the accompaniment 


of his unvarying instrument. Poor boy! htt! 


skill hast thou in the eonecord of sweet sound 


vet did Malibran or 
nifieent bravuras, 
Tibor 


eve 


ber 
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1, bv thy 


the most 
Italian Op 


than th 
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act 
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ever;r ¢ 


shrill, 
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clear and s 
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gaze upon the little 


tu be 


§ how 


' The tallest 


pears 


ecdately 


enjoying 


the 


music 


cir] ay 


while 


the baby in her arms is 


hushed into a 


¢ thpopene sse d 


state ot infantile contentment. 


1 


us 


try 


te 


embody ino verse 


the 


scnsations 


ot 


our 


youne 


friend s,on hie arine the 


strains which first proclaim 


the appearance of the musician, and Inantieipation 
pleasure which he is about to impart. 


The girl, who leans forward, was the speaker: 


Brother 


hark! 


Let us hasten to the 


T hear him coming— 


Street, 


There to see the pretty organ 

Playing music soft and sweet 
Andthe puppets alla dancing— 
Dont vou think they are alive, 


Fine 


e they move about as busy 


As the bees in mother’s hive 


Site 


c 


ne! 


and bring the baty 


Anda 


happy it will be 


\ 


the little burds 


Perehed upon the le 


summer 


aty tree 


Neves stop for hater bonnet, 
bor the nis ina ‘ 
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‘} Uatana too as the 


brother, no sister to supply his place 





} Geade minstrel, be bas wandercd 

From atar beyond the sens ! 

| Aud be stags the plensaut must 

OF bis uative Tyrotese. 
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} Fiom the Philadelphia Saturday Courtes 


THE PEDLAR. 
Sccond part of the Mob-Cap: 
The Prise Tale. 


DY MRS. CAROLINE LEB HENTZ, 


Crana Srasvey, at the time of her brother's 


marriage with Mrs. Cliften, believed herself the 


happiest of human beings. The first wish of her 


Htheart was 
| 


gratified, and she did not think it 


possible that a more ardent one could quicken 


ts pulsations . She loved 


Medward as the most 


allectionate and tenderof brothers; she adunred 


most handsome and graceful 


men, and her pride as well as her atfoetion 


lexulied in his union with the admired and fasei 
‘nating widew. Bat after the excitement attend 
ing the event had subsided, she wondered at the 
weighed 


deyection that down her spirits, She 


| : 
felt there was a love dearer than that of a 
sister's now gladdening his life, and that she 


Janust henceforth be satisfied with a secondary 


||place in his affections. She had = no 


other 
us a Com- 
|| panion, and 
dearth of 


There was 


Clara was often left to feel a 
which sl 


poor 
had never dreamed before. 
something foo in’ the Hnpassioned 
for thus 

hereafter de 
Mob Cap 


romance over cvyvery 


character of Grertrude by her Christian 


Iname will we fsiynate our 


that 


former 
friend of the threw a kind of 
seene in which she moved, 


land Clara, communing with her own 


had the 


or if the being exi 


heart, 
iwould sometimes ask herself if eh sane 
deep capabihties of loving, 
ted, thongh yet unseen, who could eal! them into 
meheTeise, 

An event soonvecurred, that gave anew color 
to her dreams. She was sitting at an open win. 
dow, intently reading, when the untolding of the 
gate attracted her attention. She started as if 

she had seen a monster, for she knew at the first 


wlance that it was a pedlar, who was commnog i 


cht ol one 


, 


and the filled her with horror. ‘To 


make the sudden appearance more terrific, le 


carried in his hand a red moroce trunk almost 


exactly like the one she had so wfully bar. 


tered, and uneapectedly recovered. 

‘Oh, mother, dear mother!’ cexelaimer ey 
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again upbraid you, if the remembrance of it did} not bute agree with you in thinking that pedlars |! 80 delightful : as when ihe soul look up to the 
not make you unreasonable and unjust to others. \ are anything but a respectable class of people om | iblue sky, stretching far around her, and the 


I do not wish you to purchase jewels, but you 
must not be harsh in your refusal.” 

I know 
ingenuously, * but you know not the agonies of 


ss I am wrong,” answered Clara, 


remorse the sight of that man 
lection.” 


calls to my recol- 


adinitted by Mrs. Stanley, with her usual gentl 
courtesy. 


tecl appearance, and his long dark hair shading | carefully in this envelope,” 


| basket for some stray article of sewing, 
In the meanwhile, the pedlar knocked, and was 


He was a young man, of quite a gen- || 


A young, handsome, and apparently intelligent | 
man, like him, to be wasting his time in such an 
idle, inglorious profession. You were right in 
checking his presumption as you did.” 

The next day, Clara was searching her work 
jeye fell on a small packet, 
paper. 

“Ido not remember what I have folded eo 


said she, as she loose- 


his forehead with its shining masses his exce ed- |! ned the cov ering, and a beautiful diamond ring, 


ingly dark complexion, and dark, piercing eyes, ! set in pearl, dropped into her lap. 
reminded Clara, whose imagination was ever on | lost in astonishment, and examined it again and jme speak. 


the wing in search of romantic resemblances, of 


Clara was 


again, almost believing it an optical illusion. 


when her | 
folded up in muslin || 


green earth bencath her, the lulling sound of wa. 
ters in her ear,and the fragrant breathings of the 
zephyrs on her brow. 

‘** I will go first to Gertrude,” said she to her. 
self, if 1 find her alone, I will tell her 
about the ring, and ask her what I must do.” 

Gertrude met her at the entrance of theavenue, 
| with one of her most brilliant smiles. 

} ** You are the very person 1 most wished to 
|! see,” said she. 


* and, 


* I have just received a letter 

from that chivalric cousin of mine, Washington 
|| Graham, of whom you have more than once heard 
He is actually wending his way 
jhither, so much charmed is he by the description 


the description of the Gipsey race. Ile place vd his | “ How could it get here ?” asked she, aloud ; but | I have given him ofa certain rural maiden, whom, 


trunk on the floor, and, kneeling on one knee, | 
opened it without speaking. 
* Do not trouble yourself,” said Clara, with a 


nervous shudder, as the opening lid displayed the | 


glitter of the jewels, “* we do not wish to purchas: 
any thing.” 


* Allow me to show them to you,” said he, | 


with that officious politeness, peculiar to his pro. | [ 


fession. ‘* You may be tempted to change your 
resolution.” 


“ No, 
vow never to wear another jewe 1.” 


no,” answered Clara, ** I have made a 


>» 


Notevena ring?” saidhe, witha smile, which 
she thought very bold and sareastic ; and, 
mined to repel his assurance, she took up the book 
which she was reading, and appeared to be absor- 
bed by its contents. But the persevering pedlar 


was not so easily repulsed. 


* Will you not look at this beautiful chain 
said he, holding up one so near her eyes, that 
she could not but perecive the dazzle of the links 


wor 


rely,” thought Clara, 


genius, sent to torment me before my time, 


inv past offences.” 
She put the chain back with an impatient ges- 
ture, and an appealing look to her mother, to rid 
her of his importanity. 

“My daughter 


means, to purchase your ornaments,” said Mrs. 


has not the wish, nor I the 


Stanley, 
find others 


mildly, bat gravely. ** You will probably 


in the neighborhood, who have both.” 


The young pedlar reluctantly closed his trunk, | 


he 


and thus 


and took up his hat, which 
knelt, 


secing the 


Clara’s feet as he given the op 


portunity ot name of Rover written on 


the lining. 


and said, as he swung the hat carelessly in his 
hand. 

* A very appropriate name, Miss, for one of my 
profession. I believe it was what made me first 


think of becoming a pedlar; and, as Tam natn 
rally indolent and fond of variety, I find my roy 
ing life vastly agreeable at times.” 

“ Youare certainly vastly impertinent,” thought 
Clara, as he retreated witha really graceful bow, 
and a bold gaze of admiration, which displeased 
Mrs. Stanley very much, and made her eb t! 
door cuickly ifter him, thonel i twa 
Bittner day. 

‘[ do not like that younes man at all, Clara 
said she, after lhe war goin rT very as " 
iy, and thoueh Dre pro Yr you 
jh) , ¥ lien ! ’ iru [ 


deter. | 


‘“*he must be my evil! 


for! 


had thrown at} 


Hk olse rved the dire ctionot Ihe re yes, | 


|| she was alone, and all the answer she could |! 
| obtain was from her own thoughts. The ped- 
‘ lar—ye ‘3! it must have been the pedlar! She re- 
‘membered that he had taken out some of his 
‘jewels, and placed them on the table, and that 
| when he put them back, she had heard some 
| paper rustling in his hands. ‘Thiscould nothave 
been the result of accident—it must have been 
ia bold design—and Clara blushed as if she had 
[ been detected in the act of stealing; recalling 
i his long, 
bright dark eyes which in spite of herself, had 
irivetted that gaze on her memory. 
| She could not return the ring—she could not 
keep it—what should she do? She put it on her 


| finger, turned it in the sunbeams, andadmired its | 


| shifting lustre, and delicate setting. ‘That it was 


| intended as a token of the admiration his looks so | 


do, 


evidently expressed, she could not doubt; and 


though she knew shcought to be indignant at the | 


presumption of the act, a throb of gratified vanity 
fluttered in her heart. 

The sound of approaching footsteps induced 
her to restore the ring to the envelope, and when 
her mother entered, she was busily searching her 
work-box for berthimble and seissors,and looking 
in every direction to avoid the 
notice the confusion of her own. Shame pre- 
to 
her mother—besides, she did not wish to « Xx pore 
the 
homage. 

** I wond 


said she 


vented her from mentioning the circumstance 


young pedlar to her resentment for his secret 


) 


done with my ring! 
1, that hie 


result of the 


what I have 
’ stooping dow! r hie ierlite ned color 


night seem the attitude. 


* Yourring!” repeated Mrs. Stank y; “ what 
rine 
‘Oh! [I did not mean ri ng,” cried Clara, has- 
tily ; Iimeantiny thimble. But it is too warm | 
to be confined to the needle vithin doors. l 
scarcely ever think of walking now—Edward is 
not with me.” 

“It is true, dear Clara,” answered Mrs. Stan 
ley; “you must feel the need of exercise. But 
you sl ild not lincrer at home, for Want of your 

her, for you must learn to be more ine n 
ad tol lim on Ih path are all al ir t 
i | i 
( | vother, 
i i ie ele " riot 
( st now ele wanted to 1 k die 
‘ ‘ ts } i 


lingering gaze of admiration, and the 


glance that might || 


|'perchance, youknow. Hear what he says him- 
self, Clara.” 

|| Clara blushed, while Gertrude opened the let- 
*- and read here and there a paragraph :— 

1 ‘ A cheek to blush, an eye to weep, a heart to 
feel, and a mind to kindle—these are charms that 
exercise an almost omnipotent sway over my 


wayward spirit. * * 


Simplicity and sensibility 
constitute what is most lovely inwoman. When 
|| these are combined, as they seem to be in this 
charming new sister of yours, I feel as if I could 
jmake a pilgrimage to her shrine, and glory in 
‘surrendering a liberty of which so many have 
| vainly attempted to deprive me.” 





“ Oh, how could you be so unjust to yourself 


’ 


and me!” exclaimed Clara, ready to ery with un- 


affected vexation. ‘ You know Lam the veriest 
rustic inthe world. Even in Edward’s company, 
I fear to disgrace him, and how must I appear in 
|,a stranger’s eyes? I would not meet him for the 


|;universe after such a pe 





Clara hesitated. She did not like to accuse 
Gertrude of falsehood, especially when too partial 
kindness had dictated the act. Gertrude passed 
her hand over Clara’s throbbing neck, and looked 
smilingly into her downcast eyes. 


“ "The sister of Edward Stanley need not blush 


in the presence of any gentleman of the land— 
never at least for her own sakc—and do not des. 
troy the 


fair web of romance I am weaving for 


you, by false pride or false shame. ‘This cousin 
of mine is doomed to be the hero of your destiny, 
graced as he is withevery quality to win and wear 
Since I have 


a maiden’s heart. robbed you ofa 


brother, dear Clara, it is no more than fair that I 
should give you a lover in return.’ 

In vain Clara protested and declared she never 
thought of a lover, never wished for one, and en. 
the 


of Washington 


treated her never to mention subject; she 


could never more hear the name 


Graham, without feeling her cheeks dyed with 
conscious blushes. 
‘“* [ dare 


‘to Gertrude 


not speak of the ring,” thought she, 
now. If shehassuch magnificent 


views for me, she will be doubtly displeased atthe 


presumption of the gift.” 
Wit ghts strangely confused between 
the blending images of Washingtor 


ifouw 


h her thou 
1 Graham and 
and 
lavor. 
sky 


Pi here | 


ee +” 
i turnce ards thu vodland, 


lk alone. "There was on 


, Where thre turf seemed rreen the 


by 


sec W 


r, 


trees nt their branches 


he Buty it the shadow ot 
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their leaves, than any other; and thither Clara | 
directed her steps. She had concealed the ring 
in her bosom, resolving to enquire at the earliest 
opportunity the route the pedlar had taken; but 
the opportunity was much nearer than she imag- 
ined, for when she reached her favorite resting 

place, there the identical young gentleman was 
reclining leaning on his red morocco trunk, his 
hat lying on the grass, and a poetical-looking book 
in his hand. 

Clara started back in alarm and shame, at thus 
suddenly finding herself alone with one, whose 
presumption the restraining presence of her mo- 
ther had failedto check. The young man sprang 
upon his feet, but his manner, instead of being 
bold and careless, was modest and respectful. 

** Pardon me,” said he, “ if IL have intruded) 
upon a spot, which perhaps is by right appropria- 
ted to yourself. If so, forgive the sympathy 
which drew me hither.” 

Clara’s alarm subsided at the deference of his 
address, but her embarrassment remained, 

* T have no right here, sir,’ replied she, ‘* be- 


yond your own. suit since J meet you so unex- 


” 


pectedly, [would wish——.” Here Clara stam. 
mered, for in restoring the ring, she knew not 
how to avoid wounding his feelings, without 
compromising her own dignity. She drew forth 
the paper, which she had concealed in the foldings 
of her dress, and handing it towards him witha 
look which she intended to be cold and severe, 
added: “ This ring 


=? 


which I found on my table, 
I believe must be your property. 1 was wishing 
for an opportunity to returnit, as it appears to be 
of value.” 

** Do you then scorn mv offering ?” said he, 
drawing back with an air of deep mortification ; 
‘** was I too presumptuous, in daring to leave this 
little token of the adiniration with which you had 
inspired me? I know my condition is lowly, and 
those, who look upon wealth and station as what 
constitute the man, may regard me withcontempt; 
but there is something in your countenance that 
encouraged me to think you were above thie fals« 
prejudices of the world. No! madam, I cannot 
take back the gift, worthless henceforth, if refused 
by you. It shall never encircle another's finger ; 
but lie in the grass beneath our feet, to mingle its 
pearls with the dews of night.” 


Poor Clara! assailed by flattery, breathed in 


t 


|true, and your own heart can bear witness to it— | 
thereis something congenial to yourown character 

linmine. ‘T'wokindred souls can read each other |, 
at a glance, while discordant spirits may remain 
strangers for years.” 

He accompanied these words by a glance such 
as Clara never met before, and it made her heart 
throb, and her cheek kindle. ‘There wasa glow, 
too, mantling his own dark cheek, an eloquent 

commentary on the warmth of his language. She 
cast down her eyes, and they rested on the hat 
ful trank—the badve of the Pedlar—and her mid 
all at once took in the ridiculous position in whic! 
she was placed. A pedlar for her lover! A 
istranger whom she hed never seen, but once by 
| fore, and then her mother, gentle as she was, hod 
shut the door in his face, incensed at his familiart- 
jty. Then the vision of the proud Washington 
Graham, such as Gertrude had depicted, came in 
dazzling contrast, to increase her mortification. 
These thoughts, so chilling to romance, gave her 
\suflicient composure to speak, and resolution 
enough to speak as she ought. 
| | cannot forgive myself for continuing tii: 
conversation so long. J feel more and more sen 
sible of its impropriety. Since you leave ine no 
other alternative, you force me to lay your trea 
sure where the dews of night will indeed detacs 
its lustre.’’ 
She said this in answer toa deprecating motion 
of his hand, as she again extended the ring, and 


dropping it on the grass, she turned to depart, 


glorying in the conquest she had made, over thy 
weakness and vanity, which tempted her to linger 
and accept an insence as novel as it was pleasing 
Rover crushed the ring under his fect, and h 
eye flashed scornfully. 

‘*Tsee lammistaken. Every woman isa slave 
to opinion, and fears to follow the dictates of her 
own heart. A fine coat and a fine equipage are 
the only passports to her favor, and provided th 
world approve her choice, it matters not wh h 
she is tortured by unkindness, or frozen by in 


ditlerence. 


Cjara sto ned, for her epirit was 1! i, ane 
he for rot her tiunicdity, that she might vindicate 
herself from such an aspersion. 


** Whatever claims you may oficr as an ine 
, 199 1} j ‘ 


Vidulal, Saliasil ,~ tor milidence and re sp et, you 


must be Conscious you have Chosen a protession 


practical high-flown language, such as she had) that precludes you, by its itinerant habits, from 
read in books, but never expected to hear ad-) the society in which we mingle. Tamiindecd a 
dressed to herself—delight d, in the midst ol h r i ton she d that youare wW lling lop irsue il, it rhe 
confusion, at meeting with so romantic an inci-|| as it is deemed.” 


dent in her hitherto uneventful life—she could not 


repulse with harshness her humble adinirer. 


¢ 


“If T should tell you the history of my life,’ he 


|} answered, more calmy,** you would find perhaps, 


! 


‘* It is not from scorn that I refuse your rift,” \\ that I had been a rebellious youth, too proud to 


answered she; “ but you must be conscious of the 


extreme impropriety of my permitting such free 


labor, too independent to solicit favor, who wan 


ted to sce a little of the world, and thought it jus 


dom inastranger. Your conductis very strange, || as honest and r spectable to walk through it with 


sir—very unauthorized.” 


j}a pedlar’s trunk, and a clear conscience, as to 


m Is it strange ?” said Rover, without seeming || wear a lawyer's gown, or carry a doctor's lauc 
disconcerted by her rebuke, ** to admire what is But,” added he, dismissing his sarcastic tone for 
beautiful, or unauthorized to wish it our own one of deep feeling, “ if you dislike me beea 
In my somewhat idle and wandering life, IT have |! the world dubs me Pedlar, I will be anything and 
had leisure to cultivate the taste and imagination eryvthing mu plea I} ! ’ lated 
nature has given me, and I think I can say, mine | the hope of one da ct Yer 
& of no vulgar stainp Books are iny « istamt =o th ve toa ipad ' T ! 
companions, poetry My passion, and nature my\ ind , . sacle that . ¢ 
study and delight. I am sure I speak wha und vanity a , , { 


ol 
feet, is the only love that can x utisiv. tne bound. 
less wishes of my heart. If I cannot meet with 
this I will continue awandercr throuch life, deal- 
ng in tinsel and gew-gawes, rejoicing the while 
n TDR) Own macy deneec.” 

lt was linp ible for the imaginative and in- 
xpemene d Clara, to listen to these high wrought 
1 ent »yuVuc ‘ t " 

Vita it) : ‘ ! . ¢ iit 
‘ i W , i 
erety nd wt 
} ‘ ‘ 
{ 

Toa o | i 1 

sit i i ! i 
, , i 
toil a) r Ni rid ul Veal a) 

Wien alone once m ,s wept ater rpru 
denee, and would hav ven wol - to live over 
! nihe | t hiv tia | in it reeali tine 
bint ( { hi bat h hh rt en Ned | kn ‘ 
hi Wa rong 1 eon ain ti) ( tance 
rou hes ofhera | ! ! ’ she tricato 
persuade herself that } would soon leave thre 
i r! Lomita sd, and ret hy l 1 Admration 

{ herseil, so 1 ad be not ty {re 

eahug W t would only expo nto their re 
tient Pie i al 1 thn pla 
re he had mct him; but there w e other 

shaded walks, and ber mother had told ber that 
health would suifer for want of exerets It 

vould | j possible to live v in a vil tine 


trange that she again encountered the persever-. 
iit i dlar, or that the dread a id the shane hat 
at tirst Oppere ssed hae r, gradually meited awav i 
the fascination of these romantic and untold 
ieetings. Lach time she said to herscli—* It 
hall be the last 3° but faint and i ! i t 
I olut ns oj ith, « ‘wie tu ptite ¢ Owl | 
nee of the myest pa neoith cart. #) 0 
nN rearricd the « ) cadtru andshetriedto 
‘ { that Slik hac cver seenit \\ bye i } l, 
{wa mh ¢ y t K, ! rfosucn ta Wage, 
ind looked tu eh so solt, yet bright, 
o luminously dark! Even the ¢ | y hue of ins 
oimplexion, gave him a wild charm in her eyes 
harmonizing as it did, with his wandering habits 
and eccentric character. 
As Clara was w kine, lost in th dangerous 
reveries, nesitating whether she should pro ed 
where she was almost sure of meeting onc who 


med like an invisible being to watch her foot. 


steps, and to know whither they wer bound, or 


to remain nearer the guardian boundary of home, 
he was startled by the sound of horses’ feet be. 
hind her, and it foreibly reminded her of her bro. 
ther’s first meeting with Mrs. Clifton ; fur it was 


precisely the same path, and likewise near the 


sunset hour of day. She turned her head in- 
voluntarily, as the sound came near, and drew 
back as far as the width of the pati would allow 
o permit the stranger and |i s attendant to pass 
ss iit a til \ ta qu KENLG pulse, lor 
ynething te r itimust be Washington Gra 
At any rate, he wa no vulgar niger ior 
i coal blac plendidly 

(| i t yr 
i i \ | if i> 
y al a a u «( tial alu ~4 


abd 


o4 
w& 
& 
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swept the ground. Clara was so dazzled by the 
macnificence of their appearanee, and so confused 
by the thought that it was the hero appropriated 
toherself, by the splendid imagination of Gertrude, 
she could not clearly discern the gentleman’s fea- 
tures, though he raised his hat as he passed, with 
a graceful bow, and slackened his pace till he 
disappeared inthe direction of the white house on 
the hall. 

* What a singular coincidence,” said Clara to 
herself. © Juston this spot did Edward first be 
hold) Mrs. Clifton, on horseback too, and that 
glance deeided his destiny.” The ardent mlance 
of Rover flashed through her memory, and con 
scious of the strugele of vanity and feeling in the 
heart, she believed herself unworthy of the hom 
jue it expres: ed. 
this proud Seathern straneer,” she added, * who 
comes amongst us like an Eastern nabob? And 
yet TE shall be to him an object of ridicule and dis 
gust, after Gertrude’s glowing deseription.—lad 
he never heard my name, T might escape his no 
tice, but now itis impossible.” 

Wiile her mind was wrought up to a state of 


feverish excitement by the anticipated meeting 


with the dreaded stranger, her eves were fixed on} 


the windows of her brother’s dwelling, lumina 
ted as they now were, by the setting sunbeams, 
and she could see the dark outlines of the two 
riders defined upon thenr; then she knew that 
her coujeeture was rieht. Most willingly would 
she have sought some covert in the woods, and 
fed on berric@and herbs for wecks to come, to 
avoid the mortification she believed was in stor« 
for her; but she fortunately remembered she had 
a mother, who was probably even now waiting 


her return with anxiety, for the soft grey of twi 


livht was beeiuning to steal over sunset’s golden! 


tinis, 

‘The next day she received a summons from 
Gertrude, telling her there was to be a general 
vathering of friends to welcome the arrival of 
her cousin, Who was all impatience to behold the 
iaiy rustic whose image was already drawn on his 
in such attractive colors, 


fancy This messaui 





renewed the trepidation of Ch to such ad 


gree, that she was tempted to plead a nervous 
headache, as an excuse from attendance. On: 
moment she was ready to sink at the thought of 
bemg contemned and despised—the next the 
possiiilitythat Washington Graham, lordly as he 
scemed, might cast a favoring glance upon her, 
unpretending as she was, filled her with dread. 


And 


It so, what would become of poor Rover? 


what would Gertrude think if she turned coldly! 
away from the attentions of her gifted cousin ?— || 


When arraying herself for the occasion, she tried 


to school herself into perfect indifference with re- 


gard to her appearance, but in vain. 


i 


ed to herself a hundred times, it was no matter | 


how she looked. 


ger’s admiration if she would—she would not if 


She could not obtain the stran 
she could—still she lingered before her mirror. 
thinking it had never reflected a less pleasing 
image. She was entirely divested of ornaments, 
for she had not forgotten the bitter lesson taught 
by the tinsel chain; but the “ ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit,” which seeks not praise o1 
, for any outward gifts, Clara had not yet 


The same vanity, that led her to barter 


‘* What ean he ever be to ine, | 


She repe at. I 


jher self approbation for a paltry bauble, now ! 


;causod her to tromble, in anticipation of a stran- 


gers scrutiny. She thought it humility, and 


| would have wept at the suggestion, that one trace | 


} 
{ 


of the foible that had lately cost her so dear, was 


still lingering in her heart. 


were lopped off, but the roots still clung to the | 


jparent, and when circumstances favored their 
\wrowth, were ready to shoot forth with new lux- 
juriance. 

| When Clara found herself in the illuminated 
jdrawing room, she saw nothing, for a few mo 


hWents, but bright speetres floating before her 


\ 
} 


her ears—lond as the echoes ofa tolling bell. 


Jhad a kind of consciousness that she was going , 


through the ceremony of introduction to a gen- 


tleman; but how he looked and what he said, | 


the Knew not. He might have been the veiled 


! prophet Mokanna, for aught she saw of his face, 
for she never lifted her eyes from the carpet, but 
! } 


Stood ¢ 


nging to her brother’s arms; her checks 
burning with blushes, indeed her whole face and 
even her neck was covered with the same erim- 
son hue. 
ai 


Clara knew that the deep suffusion 


« Was undergoing was anything but becoming, 
and this eons iction only addcd to the intensity of 


the glow, 
, presence of the formidable Washington Graham, 
the prophesied hero of her destiny, was too over 
whelming. He addressed her in the common 


language of courtesy, but she could only answer 


in monosyllables, and whispering to her brother 


¥to lead her to a window, he drew her away, pity. | 


ne her contusion, vet vexed at her unwonted 
awkwardness and taciturnity. 

* Leave me here .” said she to Gertrude, who 
‘there are so many 


that | 


followed her to her retreat, 


mm opl in the eentre of the room, cannot 


reathe. Twill not disgrace you her 
* LT will leave you, dear Clara, sinee you desire 


rit,” answered she, witha calm sweetness of man 


ner that operated like a charm in soothing Clara's 


{ andonly remember that 


preposterous agitation, 


while you are just to vourself, you can nevefdis 


sul for may sake , lor dw ard’s sake > 


try to recover your self-possession, and give my 


Kinsman the weleome To have dared to promise 


him from the sister of my husband.” 
Clara felt the gentle rebuk 


words, and as shi followed with her eyes Gaet 


conveyed in these 


trude’s retre ating figure , admiring that su puis 
sing gracefulness whieh distinguished her above 
all other women, she could not but adimire still 


more the kindness and forbearance: she manttest 


mit rsclf, The soft 


through the open 


evening air that flowed in 


cheeks, while the circumstance of her being per 
mitted to remain quiet much longer than she had 
anticipated, composed while it mortified her 


She dreadvd observat on, shi equally dreaded 


lnegleet, and when she saw Washington Graham 
| 


conversing with some ladies on the opposite side 


of the room, Without mak ne any eflort to distur 


ier solitude, and knew by their pleased and at 


tentive countenanees that he was saying what 
»>scemed very agreeable and entertaining, she felt 
"It were better to stand the lightning 


Than moulder piecemeuton thet ck 


The green branches 


; 
eyes, and heard nothing but a ringing sound in| 
She! both blending with the fall, breeze-like strains of 


The idea that she was actually in the. 


ed towards one so untutored and wayward as! 


window, cooled her fervid| 


She had but a partial view of his face, as it 
I was somewhat tarned frei her, but bis figure 
Hetruck heras being remarkably graceful and gen 
tlemanlike. Ina little while he changed his po 
sition, and her heart palpitated anew, for shi 
thought he was approaching her; but no! he 
was drawing near his cousin, who having been 
| compe lled to take her scat at the harp, (an in- 
|istrument which stil possessed all the charm of 
! novelty with her guests,) was beckoning him to 
\herside. Clara, like her brother, was passionately 
fond of music, and Gertrude’s always thrilled to 
i her very soul. Bat now a manly voice of exqui 
site melody mingled its deep notes with hers, and 


the harp, “ rose lke a stream of rich distilled 
‘perfume.’ Edward was leaning over the in. 
strument in the same attitude she remembered to 
rhave seen at Mrs. Clifton’s never-to-be-forgotten 
party, but then his faee was pale and his counte 
nance dark; now it was lighted up with an ex. 
pression of fervor and happiness as intense as the 
human features are capable of wearing, and Ger- 
trude’s eyes, floating in liquid radiance, were oc 
casionally lifted to his, bearming with the love she 
no longer songht to bury in the foldings of her 
own heart. 

* Surely,” thought Clara,” “ T have never lov 
od Edward, * or my nature is too cold tolove as 
she docs, and yet my very existence seemed 
bound up in his. Can there be a love stronger 
than that which binds together an only brother 
ind sister, when that brother, too, exereises a 
father’s tender guardianship, in place of him whe 
s laid low with the dead?” 

As she asked herself this question, the image 


of Rover seemed to glide before her, and memory 


Whispere d, * The lance of Rover, when it bends 
on me, expresses the same depth and fire, and 


And 


than fill a brother's 


ean it be he loves me more than Madward? 


willhe ever fll, and mor 
place within my heart? Dare I ever avow the 
nterest he has inspired, to those who have woven 
iny destiny with that of this dazzling stranger 

At this moinent the 


turned towards her, and though her vision was 


face of Washington was 
somewhat obscured by the tearsthat involuntarily 
sulfused hereyes, she could observe its lincaments, 
and she thought she could trace in every feature 
the prick of wealth and conscious superiority. 
tlis fine fvure was set off by a dress of aristo- 


cratic eleg 


ince, his hair was arranged in careless 
but graceful waves around his temples, revealing 
a forehead whose unsunned whiteness plainly 
ndieated that he at least was exempt from the 
primeval curse, of carning his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. ‘The southern sun had given to his 
cheeks a manlicer glow, so that the idea of effern 
inacy could never be associated w ith Washing- 
|| ton Graham, who looked exactly what he was, a 
| ong ntleman by nature, by birth, by wealth, and by 
/edueation. Th musie had so far subdued Clara, 
and earried her out of herself, that when Gertrude 
again approac be a he Te accompaniic a by Ine r cou. 
sin, she received them with less trepidation, and 


) 


| listen and sy ak, though = still 


she ventured to 


vith her eyes bowed down ino “* penetrative 


hame.’” Tlad Clara been conscious of her own 
attractions, she would not have suffered s0 mueh 


from sclf-distrust She eould not hnow them, 
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for when she saw herself reflected in’ a looking 


glass, in the act of dreseing, her features were 
at rest, and there was nothing sufficiently strik- 
ing in their outline, or dazzling in their hue, to 
give her an exalted image of her own loveliness. 
She never saw the roses flitting over her cheeks, 


coming and going, and coming again, heralds of 


the heart’s spring-time, or the warm and shifting 
lustre of her eye, when enthusiasm or sensibility 
stirred its peaceful depths. What if she had 
inade a conquest of a poor wandering Pedlar, 
this magnificent Washington Graham was a 
very different kind of person, and the idea that 
he would look upon her with admiration or love, 
was too absurd to be admitted, and it would cer- 
tainly expose her to the ridicule of all her ac. 
quaintances, if it were but known that it had 
ever entered into her mind. But when she was 


once more alone in her room, and reflected on | 
the events of the evening, though filled with 
mortification at her own want of self control, she | 


rejoiced she had stood the ordeal without any 
open violation of decorum, and without incurring 
any visible marks of contempt. The thought 
that she had been seen, and that the iJlusion 
created by Gertrude was consequently dispelled, 
was very comforting to her. Another thought 
gave hera feeling of delight and sclf-approbation, 
why she could not define—Rover lost nothing in 
her estimation in comparison with the elegant 
Southerner. She would rather live over again 
the moments passed with him in the midst of 
nature’s loveliness, stolen and hurried as they 
were, and always accompanied with the dread of 


deteetion and the consciousness ofacting a clan. | 


destine part, than spend a thousand such even- 
ings as this—so cold, constrained and formal. 
Clara was a mystery to hersel{f— foolish girl that 
she was, to find a happiness in contemplations 
which should fill her with sorrow and self-re- 


proach ! 


The next day Gertrude came to her 
with a congratulating simile. 


** 1 feared last night, dear Clara,” said she, 


** when you acted the part of the blushing auto- |) 


maton, that iy character as prophe tess Was mor 
than endangered, that it was lost. dut cousin 
Washington declares himself enchanted with that 


very bashfulness and simplicity that deprived you 


of your native grace. Ile is sosick of the artificial 


glare of fashionable society, so weary of glitter 


and display, his eye reposes with delight, as he 


expresses it, on the soft green of your character.” | 


“ Stop,” ericd Clara, “ you do but mock me. 


His practiced tongue may well utter the lan 


guage of flattery, but do not, dearest Gertrude, |! 


solicit his admiration for me. 
affection he may profess an interest [ know he 
ean never feel. You know not how wounding 
is the thought that [ should be foreed, as it 
were, upon the particular notice of a gentleman 
like linn !’? 

** Believe me, Clara,” answered Gertrude, ear 
nestly, “* IT will do nothing wounding to your 
delicacy or your pride. Twill say nothing more 
at present, leaving it for time to unfold events 
which P trust will justify all T have ventured to 
express; one thing only let me ask, what think 
vou of my vaunted cousin 7 

* T have no very distinet nipression leffon my 
so deep was the em 


answered Clara, 


‘To gratify yeur) 


\|barrassment that oppressed me. He appeared 
to me like something bright, lofty and cold.” 
| “Oh,” said Gertrude, * you do not know him 
| yet. Beneath that somewhat cold exterior, the 
result of a premature experience of the world’s 
| heartlessness, there is a depth of feeling known 
only to those who sce him free from the restraints 
lot society. landsome, intellectual, and rich— 
romantic too, in the best sense in which that oft 
perverted word is used. I should not think it 
possible that Washington Graham could fail to 
win a young and disengaged heart, like yours.” 
The soft blush that had hitherto colored the 
cheek of Clara, was pale to the crimson that now 
dyed its surface. 





“He leaves us to-morrow for a few days,” 





; : 
continued Gertrude, ** and when he returns, I 
| hope to see all my fondest wishes realized.” 

Clara breathed as if recovering from a fit of 


the nightmare. She pleaded every excuse to be 





permitted to remain at home thatevening. She 
had a nervous head ache, she was unfit to appear 


\\in company, she did not like to leave her mother || 


|| purpose. 


1} . ‘ 

jj) ‘* My head really does ache,” said Clara, after || : 
i : jjand shady grot; all, in short, is fairy ground. 

| The spirit of enchantment reigns there witha 


'Gertrude’s departure, “ anc link a walk in the 
|Gertrud lepart “ 11 think Ih t 

fresh air will revive me; though unfit for com 
jpany, [ am not ashamed of being seen by the 


cattle and the birds.” How she disposed of her |} 
li life, itis ever thus. 


objections to leave her mother alone, remained a 
imystery even to herself. She had never met} 
| Rover in the path in which she now walked, and 
he could not know the direetion she had taken | 
| yet she started when the wind moved the branch- | 
tes, or the birds flew rustling through the leaves, | 
las if these accustomed sounds were the harbin 


gers of coming footsteps. “She was unwilling to, 


The characteristic opening and boldness of this 
address left Clara no room for evasion. She did 
not wish to acknowledge its truth; she would 
not give utterance to a falsehood. Unpractised 
in the arts which could teach her the way of 
extrication, she stood silent and embarrassed, 
wishing the good people of the village would find 
somcthing else to talk about besides the Stanley's, 
whose concerns seemed to interest them so much. 


(Concluded in our next.) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Rural Repository. 
EARLY SCENES AND THEIR ASSOCIA. 
TIONS. 


Tuere are certain chords of the poet's lyre 





‘alone; in short she gave twenty reasons, any one || 
‘of which was sufficient in itself to answer her] 


jacknowledge to herself the disappointment that) 


which, whenever swept, draw an involuntary re- 
sponse from every heart. So there are certain 
scenes in nature, connected with former associa- 
tions, which never fail to awaken emotions of the 





|most tender and thrilling character. Such are 
|the scenes of early life. No spot in the wide 
}world is so replete with varied memories. A 
(thousand hallowed associations cling around 
levery valley and little mound, every rock, and tree, 


talismanie power, and closely binds the home. 
stead to our heart. With those who live a rural 


© There was not around my birth place 
A thicket or a flower, 

Sut childish game or friendly face, 
Has given it the power 

To haunt me in my atter life, 
And be with me again, 

A sweet and blessed nemory 


vy mingled joy and pam pe 





Itisso. Ourreminiscences oflife’s green spring 


jweighed upon her spirit; but not finding in her!) are not all sunny. While we delight to reeall 


|; walk the exhilerating influence she anticipated, departed joys, we sigh that they are departed. 


she turned her face homewards. 
‘“* Tle has probably heard of the arrival of 
Washington Graham,’ thoueht Clara, “ and 


believes me paying homage to his wealth and 


| Iivery step we take among the haunts of juve 


nile pastines, reminds us that we are treading 
upon the sepulchred remains of past delights. A 


deep soleninity comes over us. We are in the 


pretensions. He does ine injustice; but it is no) charnel-house of departed years. Imagination 


matter. Better, far better, that we should never 


mect again—for he can never t 


teems with superstitions visions, and catches at 


be anything to, tines the wavering forms of the real. Beauti- 


me. Edward would not disdain his poverty, for | ful in innocence, the shades of a long train of 


he was himself onee poor. Buta pedlar! Mrs. 


Clifton would not have married Edward, if ly 


had been an itinerant pedlar!’ 

Just as Clara had finished these reflections, 
which breathed more of pique than she was aware 
of, she heard a sudden crashing among the boughs, 
fand the Pedlar himself bounded into the path, 
his dark complexion glowing from the rapidity of 


his motions, and his eye sparkling with mor 


than its wonted fire. 


‘“*T feared that I might be forgotten,” said | 


he; * but [see that I have wronged you—vil 


lage rumor has been breathing into my ears re-|} 


ports that makemy hitherto almost hopeless devo- | 


tior, an act of still greater presumption. It says 


that a stranger of wealth and distinction, con 
spicuous for the display and pride otf his appear. 
nee, is come hither for the sole purpose of 
addressing and wedding Clara Stanley It says 


too that he will not address her in vai 


Memo- 


'ry comes with her Alladdin lamp, to light our 


cherished associations rise up before us. 


way along the vaulted avenues of the past. We 
live our lives over again. Starting from the 
point of our earliest recollection, we pass along 
down the aisles of infancy and youth, surveying 
the vernal spots which thickly skirt our path, 
and the mountains of anticipated greatness that 
rose in the dim perspective of the future, until 
per hance the present, standing in stern reality 
before us, startles imagination from her bewilder 
| ing reverie, 

Oh that we had known, when actually treading 
upon those vernal spots, that we were spe nd ny 
the fairest month in life’s brief year! We might 
have pr rod it more and spent it better Per 
haps asigh of regret for wasted hours escapes us. 

But if anything is bitter as we drink in thi 
memories and survey in reality the scenes of 


childhood, tt springs from the changes which we 
‘ 
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sec on every side, in every thing around. The 
discovery of the alteration or the disappearance 
of the most trifling thing, often destroys the 


buoyancy of our feelings, and for a moment 


7 
Vhi 


removal of some large and favorite rock or tree, 


casts a shadow of gloom over the mind. 


some consecrated shrubbery, or the changing ol 
the course of a little endeared stream, is instant- 
ly perceived on visiting our youthful home after 


the lapse of years, and gives our thoughts for a | 


season, a saddened hue. They were each a 


neuclus around which clustered a host of sweet, 


remembrances—early and valued 


dearly prized for the happiness they had yielded. 


associates, 


In after years as we were wont to revisit thei, |) 


we ever found them full of tongues, and pleasant 
were the tones in which they addressed us. 
They reminded us of the days so rife with 


“ 





Lively cheer, of vigor born: 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the sluinbers light, 
That fly the approach of morn.” 
Such was their power of language ; and should 
It is not the 
fall of man alone that gives us sorrow ; we weep 


we not sigh that they were gone? 


at the loss of anything, whether animate or in- 
Every haunt of 
youth has a mystic charm about it, and any al- 


animate, that is tenderly loved. 


teration which tends to destroy this charm, gives 
us deep regrets. 

‘‘ Changes ‘mid scenes that weso much have loved, 

Are death-bells to the soul !” 

The loss of aught that is knitted to the heart, 
leads us to serious meditation, and to feel how 


unstable are all things of mortal nature. ‘The 


departure of friends especially reminds us of our | 


own fragility, and of the certainty that we too 
must ere long be hid from the gaze of the living 
and the loved, who may linger for a season be- 
hind. Oh how many cherished forms, once ani- 
mate with beauty, and vigor, and joy, whose 
names were early registered in our calender of 
life, are seen no more! Their voices may coine 
surging up on the waves of past time, and their 
images may be * pictured in memory’s mellowing 
glass,’’ but they are in the same bed with the 
* Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past.” 

It is saddening, sometimes, to think that we 
shall meet them here no more; but mingled with 
our sorrows, is the anodyne of Hope.—If there is 
one thought that is strengthening to the spirit, 
as we survey the ravages of decay, it is, that we 
are not all mortal—that what is truly vital, lives 
on when our bodily form has lost its beauty and 
its mould. Friends we have, whom though we 
see not here, the eye of faith beholds in heaven. 
Death 
gathering in his harvest around us; we may feel 


We hope to meet them there. may be 
ihat our own 
“ Life is fleeting, 
And our hearts, thou stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave 
yet with Christ as our hope of salvation, we 
march on, fearless of the ‘ insatiate archer,’ 
feeling assured that he can at the most only 
emancipate our spirit, and trusting that we shall 
soon join our early departed friends, amid scenes 
that know no change, and with them spend ar 
eternal youth. a. © 

New Hampton, N. H. 18141 


BWEOGRA LUT. 


GREENE, 
NATHANIEL Greene was born 
Island, May 22, 1742. His father wa 


an anchor smith, and at the same time a Qua- 


GENERAL 

Masor General 
in Rhodes 
)| Ker preacher, He took great pains with the 
moral and religious education of his son, but 
j;paid little attention to his instruction in what 


ihe called worldly learning. But young Greene’s 


i out all the money he could get for books, and 
|devoted every spare hour to reading and study. 
| He was very fond of mathematics, and by the 

|| time he was 20 years of age, had made consid- 

After this he 


obtained, by his perseverance, a tolerable knowl. 


i|erable progress in those sciences. 


| edge of law. 


fondness for reading was so great, that he laid , 


At 28 years of age, he was a member of the 


State Legislature, and being early fond of mili- 
tary life, at 34 he enrolled himself as a private 
soldier in a company called the Kentish Guards. 
Soon after the battles of Concord and Lexing. 
ton, at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, 
, Rhode Island raised a body of troops to assist 
Massachusetts, and Greene was raised at once 
from the rank of private soldier, to that of major 
'weneral. 

After remaining some time near Boston, Gen. 
Subse. 


Greene was stationed near New-York. 


quently to this he was placed in command of 


the troops in New Jersey. He was with Gen. 
Washington, and acted a very conspicuous part 
He was at the 


battle of Brandywine, where the Americans were 


}in the famous battle of Trenton. 


defeated ; also in the bloody battles of German. 
|}town and Monmouth, and at that of Rhode Is- 
land. He commar. ‘the American forees at a 
| vietory gained near ringfield, on the Hudson 
When Arnold be: 
Greene succeeded him in the 


Point. 


river. Gen. 


West 


ame aé traitor, 


command at 


In the latter part of the war, he was employed 
Guil- 
ford, in North Carolina, and near Camden, in 
last 
, Victory over the British at the Eutaw Springs, 


in South 


in the Southern States; was defeated at 


South Carolina, but at obtained a signal 


Carolina. For this last service, Con- 
gress presented him witha British standard and 
a gold medal. This was the last battle in which 
he was engaged. 


When peace was made, Gen. Greene returned 


to Rhode Island, but soon after removed with 
his family to Georgia, near the town of Savan- 
nah, 


He died June 19, 1786, in consequence of 
| an inflamation of the brain, contracted by expo. 
|| sure to the rays of an intense sun. He was a 
|} man of great prudence and courage, and next to 
|| Washington, has been considered the greatest 


|} General in the Revolution. 
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| "1 ‘ ‘ Th one 
riik CONTRAST. 
| 

‘ 

| Do you see that proud, overbearing man, 1 ding 


n his gilded carriage Look! he stops be 


fore 
a magnificent mansion, and liveried lackeys, 


obedient to his eall, assist him to descend. 


| throw their 


Do you see that poor, miserable boy, whose 
tattered clothes searcely shield him from the in 


clemency of the weather ?—Mark! with a be 


seechine look he solicits the rich man to purchase 


a penetl, or a card of pens; and behold how con 


taplitou ly hh ; 


is spurned 
‘Twenty-five years ago that pompous man was 
wretched as the 


as poor, as friendless, and as 


urchin whom he des 


pises. 
Il. 
Twenty-five years have passed since that day 


The same partics meet: lo! the contrast. 

The once poor boy stands in the pride of man- 
hood, active, intelligent, rich. A lovely woman, 
his wife, leans upon his arm, and three blooming 
girls are by his side. Grace in every action, 
benevolence in every expression, and affluence 

mile in his unostentatious adornments. 

Anold man approaches. The tottering frame, 
the threadbare garments, and the painful expres. 
sion that frets in every feature, too plainly de- 
Better dead than 


thus to drag out a miserable existence ! 


note a man of want and wo. 
He scorn. 
ed once the poor boy! 

This may at the first blush appear to some a 
very improbable romance. It is a truth. 

II. 

In a country like ours, there is no man how 

ever poor, if aided by industry, economy and 


virtue, but 


may rise from the lowest ranks of 


society to the highest.—The knowledge of this 

fact is a blessed inducement to the young, and 

cheers them on to struggle nobly in the paths 

which lead to honor and independence, despite 

the thousand obstacles that oppose their course, 
IV. 

There is no man, however affluent, but by 


extravagance, and immorality, may fall 


lroin 
his high estate, and close his days in penury 
and woe 

v. 


Let none despise the pool because of thy rpover. 


ty: let non 
We may e 


us. All men of equal virtue are equal. 


flatter the rich because of their wealth. 
mquer poverty; wealth may subdue 
If one 
man possess more intelligence than his fellows, 
though that of itself may not elevate him in the 
ranks of the good, yet it brings him added re spect, 
and wins a willing admiration from all men.— 

" The good alone are great.” 
ANECDOTE OF A DISTINGUISHED 
CLERGY MAN, 

Tuere is no greater hindrance to the Temper. 
ance cause than the practice of drinking onc 
another’s health in a glass of wine. Thousands 
who have given up aleohol as a drink, are still 
kept from the temperance ranks by a plea like 
this :—** I cannot refuse to pledge my friends in 
a glass of wine or cider. It would give offence. 
It would injure 
And thus they 
go into temptation themselves, and in the pres- 


It would appear unmannerly. 


even the cause of temperance.” 


ence of their children, the church, and the world, 
nfluence upon the wrong side. 

Such was not the reasoning of the clergyman 
I allude 


if July, a stranger present sent him wine 


to whom 
the 4th « 
The 


man’s respectiul declinature. 


Dining at a public table on 


waiter returned the wine, with the clergy 
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** What !” said the man to himself, as the col-!} Master’s laws, and keep out strange cattle from | each number the best portions of the periodical liter- 
ithe fold. And we must in a particular manner | ature of the United States and Great Britain—and, 
set a watchful guard over the Devil, the old || What is more surprising, the contents of a whole 


-| duodecimo volume ar quently poured into 
black bull, who has done us so much hurt of e are not infrequently pe 
its ample columns. But weare chiefly disposed to 


or mounted to his face, ** is he a gentleman, _ 
could he not just raise the glass to his lips?” 
His next thought was a cvoler one, * No 


n 


a 





doubt,” he musingly said,—‘* no doubt he had, late.” All perceived the wisdom and fitness of 


his reasons. He would not willingly insult me.” || 


Mr. Bulkley’s advice, and resolved to be govern. 


As the clergyman left the room, this gentle-|/ed by it. ‘he consequence was, all the animos- 


man was still in his seat. Going up to him, 
familiarly, and putting his hand upon his shoul-; 
der, he exclaimed, ‘* 1 hope my dear sir, you were | 
not offended at my refusing the wine. I can) 
assure you it was from no disrespect to yourself. || 
1 am deterred from drinking wine, both from | 
taste and principle—and that my public example | 
may accord with my principles, I would not be} 
seen even sipping it.” 

The elegance of manner, the kindness of heart, || 


and the firmness of principle exhibited in this} 








ities subsided, and harmony was restored to the 


long afflicted church. 





Doverz Lerrers.—A pretty little maid of Erin | 
presented herself at the grate of the Post Office 
the other day, and handing in a letter, modestly | 
asked how much was to pay, as, she said, the | 
letter was to her mother, and she wished to pay’ 
in advance. The clerk on receiving it, asked |, 
the usual question, ‘ single or double ?” when 
she replied with the most bewitching naivette, at |, 


recommend the New World as a capital family 
newspaper, because it is conducted on principles of 
the strictest morality and the most profound respect 
for religion. The editor seems to have determined 
to allow no line to appear in it, which * dying, he 
could wish to blot ;” but all matter improper for the 
eye of a delicate and sensitive female are rigidly 
excluded. It therefore becomes the ladies, whose 
cause it always vindicates, to exert themselves in its 
behalf. With their aid, added tothe great patronage 
ithasalready received, this paper would soon be with- 
outa rival. We recommend all, who can afford to 
do 80, to subscribe by sending #3 to pay fora year 
to the publisher, 30 Ann Street, New-York. 


apology, perfectly won the stranger's affections. | the same time blushing up to the eyes, ** double, |! = a , 
He at once attended on his preaching, became ajsir! I was married last week.” H Letters Containing Remittances, * 


warm admirer of his eloquence ; an intimacy was 
formed between them, never, I trust, to be/! 
broken. \ 

While this instance of moral courage was || 
transpiring, how melancholy the thought that 
multitudes of men, principled against intemper- 
ance, were celebrating that day in the use of 
wine, champaigno and cider. ‘That they were 
thus by their direct influence, casing the con- 
science of the intemperate—encouraging — the 


moderate drinker—and leading thousands all 


over our land to take their first step in the drunk- | 
ard’s path—going down to the dungeons of sla-)| 
very in the celebration of our liberty. 





A HAPPY BLUNDER. 

Tue following humorous story, in which Mr. 
Bulkley, the first minister of the town of Col 
chester, Ct. was concerned, is from an old pub- 
lication : 

The Rev. Mr. Bulkl y; of Colchester, Ct. was 


famous in his day as a casuist and sage counsel. || 


lor. A church in his neighborhood had fallen 


into unhappy divisions and contentions, which 
they were unable to adjust among themselves. 
They deputed one of their number to the vener 
able Bulkley for his adviee, with a request that 
he would send it to them in writing. ‘The mat 
fers were taken into serious consideration, and 
the advice with much deliberation was commit 
ted to writing. It so happened that Mr. Bulk 
ley had a farm in the extreme part of the town, 


upon Which he entrusted a tenant, and to whom 


Miss Witnerrorce.—When Mr. Wilberforce 
was chosen member for York, his daughter, in 
walking home from the scene of his election, was 
cheered by an immense crowd whv followed her 
to her own door, crying * Miss Wilberforce, 


(forever! The young lady turned, as she was 


ascending the stair, and motioning to the popu. 


‘lace to be quiet, said very emphatically—* Nay, 


gentlemen, if you please, not Miss Wilberforce 


forever,” which sentthem all home in good humor, 


“Why so late ?” said a schoolmaster to a lit- 


tle urchin as he entered the room, on a cold 


slippery morning in February. “* Why sir,” re- 


plic d the boy, “] would take one ste p fe ward, 
and slide back, tio,” * Indeed!” said the 
teacher, * then how did you get here at all if 


res 


that was the case * Oh,” said the boy serateh 


ing his head, on finding himself caught, I turned 


round and walked the other way.” 


* Come Congo, get up, my boy; it’s after sun. 


rise.” ** What if it be sun yise? “ Spose if sun 


vise two hours afore day, poor Congo must get 


up, cause sun yise, ch? Don’t come dat gain 


over dis nigger not no how. Yah! yah! yah! 
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gharricd, 


At haeca, on Thursday morning, the 2d inst. by the Reg. 
Robert Fox, Mr. Pdward Stoddard, of this city, to Mise 
Christina Maria, daughter of C. G. Heath, Esq. of the for 
ier } ace 

At Claverack, on the Ist inst. by the Rev Richard Sluy- 
ter, Mr. David Burns, of this city, to Miss Hannah Burdick, 
ofthe former piace 

At Taghkanic, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. R. Stuyter, 
Mr. Samuel L. Myers. of Claverack, to Miss Ervyette, 


| daughter of Dederick Miller, Esq. of the former place 


Ai Khinebeck, on the 28d ult by the Rev. James Lilly, 
Mr. Perty M. Browning of Livingston, to Miss Julia Ann 
Brown, of the former place- 


Fied, 


Tue Pevrarn.— We onlddireetthe attention ofous 
| st have been about transmitting a letter at f 
7. oe . ee res ing a | die re rs, tot econd partortt Mol jy a Inthis city. on the 27th ult. Sarah, daughter of Wm. H 
the same time; in subscribing the two letters, written by Mrs. Lee Hentz, the first part of t aud Abby Clark. a ae ; 
| J vel hie : } } { : : nthe iu Josephins ing, daughter of Lbenezer 
the one for the church was directed to the ten nteresting 1 \ ul hed he 15th 1, Do and Rachel Newbury, aged 2 months 
ant, and the one for the tenant to the ehureh. the R We have been: On the 4th inst. Sarah 8. daughter of Alexander and 
oad ; Loutsa H. Walden, aged lyear, Dmonth and l0days 
I'he church was convened to hear the advice f our { re, to! 1 it, and ' “Sleep on, sweet babe, 
which wae to settle all their disputes. The | fe ' : ‘ 1 one of ‘ Aud “) hee he se 
red called thee homme 
Moderator read as follows : r ‘ - few , iF He thought it best 
7 \ ou Ww ill see to the ri pa r of the fe nees that i De i At Ghent, on Monday the 30th ult. Mrs. Martha M. wife 


of Mr. Cornetins Hogeboom, inthe 42d year ot her age 


they be built high and strong, and you will take I is t vel t At Stockport, of Searlet Fever, on the morning of the 
ar , ' ack bull.’ re iihoult. Catharine Elizabeth, daughter of John and Mar 
special care of the old black ball. sery Dubbs. azed 4years, 10 months and 18 daye 
The mystical advice puzzled the churcl® at At Waterloo, of a lingering illness, onthe 17th ult. Miss 
‘ , i , , \ Tue New Wortt Wet Avis Aun. second daughter of Mr. Charles Merrill, for 
irst, but an interpreter among the most knowity ea merly of this city, aged 27 vears. Lf departed worth ever 
ones was found who said—" Brethren, this is the a ents just occasion for mourning, then the friends of this 
tt ( ung lady, ma we vo and drop their tene upon her 
very advice we most n ed, the direction to re i s ( 
! 
| At Cave core thee tule. Me lan Toor a revolu 
pair the fenees to admonish us to take wood , rod RY Dan 7 
” ! ( " er. ages vear 
heeda to the admis on and eovernment of om " \ W , : Ar Ne llaven nthe 30h ult. Flicha Muneor Feq 
- . . . { ears and o months Ile graduated at Yale College 
) > we must euard the chureh by ou ] " 
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THE PATRIOT DEAD. 
BY MRS. C. THERESA CLARK. 


| 
S.pep, calmly in your graves, ye Glorious Dead !— \ 
By murmuring ocean-waves rest ye the head! 
Or where dim shadows fall upon the sod 
From tree or iountain-tops, rest ye in God! 
Where parting ne'er is known or sad farewell! 


' 
} 
Souls of the martyred Brave! ye’ ve passed to dwell— 1 
| 
Devoted-ones and true, nobly ye've striven! 


In just and holy cause your life-blood given { 
To avenge the weak, and in the fervent trust i] 
Of Him in battle strong have laid in dust, | 
Swout frames, and generous hearts by flood and field } 
Making the form and hosts to viet’ry yield, 


For Liberty alone, your blades were drawn! 
And from the eve of fight till morning dawn 
The righteous plea went up, and prayer of faith, } 
From lips upon the morrow still in death ; 
Upon the ensanguined plain full many a heady 
And the pale harvest moon her first rays shed 
O’er many a widow’s hope, and mother’s joy, 
Over the grey-haired sire, and stripling boy ! 
The Soldier torn by duty from the side 

Of the fair girl but yester-e’en a bride ! { 





While husbands, fathers, well might nerve the sou] | 
To meet their fate all sternly—to control 
The rising tide, which would not be represt 
When new-born babes were folded to the breast, 1} 
Who soon should wet with orphan’s bitter tears 1) 
The consecrated ground of other years! \ 


' 
And they have ceased! Widow and Orphan's wail, || 
Are born away upon the sighing gale; 
Yet hither nations come with mournful tread 
To eulozise, and bless, their Patriot Dead. 

Spring field, Mass. 1841. 

For the Rural Repository 
THE EXILES. 
Amoxa those who perished on board of the Wl fated 


Erie, was a band of German emigrants, who had lately 
arrived in this country, and were crossing the lake for the 


purpose of pushing their fortunes in the far west. { 
From their native vine-clad hills; | 
From the sunny banks of Rhine ; 1; 


There came a hardy stranger band, 
To worship at Freedém’s shrine. 
Alas! they little dreamed, | 
When they left their father land, ‘ 
That they came to be the billow’s sport, 
On Erie’s wave-washed strand. 
They sought nota clearer sky : 
They sought not a kindher soil: 


} 


For bounteously, their 


Rep vyed the peasants toil 


hiative earth 

Why then leave their own fair clime ? 
Why hither come to die ? 

Th 


A laud of liberty. 


devoted band of exiles sought 


Whien the fated bark launched forth 
On Erie’s treacherous breast, 

"9 ore were n ! rs, 
To stil! the sor nil jest 

When highest beat the exile'’s henpr 
Wher the ky of hope was clearest; 


\ 
| 
| Are these not spirits, spirits without number 
i 


Though low the wind, though emooth the wave, 
Then was death nearest. 
* * * * * * * * 

No more, no more o'er their vine-clad hills; 
Or Rhine's green banks they roam, 

The exiles have found in the stranger-land, 
Their long—last home. 

Hudson, N. Y. 1841. 


SiomMa. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO MISS W—. 
Written in an Album, 
I saw the Lily rear its head 
Of purest white above the wave, 
I watched till all its leaves were dead, 
And, mouldering, bent to find their grave. 
Brief is the joy its beauty brings, 
For flowers of earth are transient things. 


I saw the Rose's tender bloom 
Decaying on its broken stalk, 
And grieved to think its sweet perfume 
No more should bless my lonely walk. 
The Rose, 1 all her queenly power, 
Is but the being of an hour, 


Yet here amidst earth’s fragile things, 
More lovely than the blooming Rose, 
A never-fading Floweret springs, 
And round the waste its fragrance throws, 
'Tis Friendship true- 


The burning tear from Sorrow's eye. 


its sWeets can dry 


It blossoms o'er the desert clade, 
Where there’s 


It lifts the mourner from the shade, 


a feeling heart to bless, 


And sovthes the pang of deep distress. 
Be thine the joy tocull the flowe r, 

And gild with hope misfortune’s hour. 
Townsend, Mugs, 1341. 8. Bb. 
For the Rural Repository 
MUSINGS 


BY CARLOS D, &TUART, 


hourly tread ? 
Who suftly watch above the couch of sheen: r, 
And linger near us when the fled 7 
us 


W hose hd . 


Hush every tumultof the troubled br ast, 


W hiow guardian feet around Wl 


nt rhit ha 
entle voices whispering before 
And throw the spell of holier being o’er us, 


That witehing spel] that svothes the soul to rest. 


1 A ae , they are with us! in the hours of waking 
| Wh ngrefand sadness rush upon the soul, 
Ando’er its bound the anguished heart seems break 
ing, 


Too powerful and resistless to control; 
Tis then the footste ps of the dear ce parted, 


‘ . 
Come gently treading from the spirit land, 


| With memory’s of other days wheu sunny-hearted 


And every Ideal that we used to cherish 


In hours like these will into beine start 


’ 
Ally biisype ring that remembrance cannot peri h 
Thouech dk 


Thow rh ewft the tice 


; 


solate the chambers of the he art, 


And darker, fainter life’s young vision 


1s LroW, 
Phew its ha nota forsook the dwell ng 
Th ¥y ri biieu tia kk WI 0 
Ave, hie are withus! 1 | nur { 
The g onest isedl to hover nig) 
\ A 1 ! i i i 
Ry | i ! ‘ 
Wi " 
In f 


Youth careless strode with pleasure hand in hand. 


that bears us on the swelling 





And wake the spells of other days that bound us 
With silken cords to pleasures bright career. 


These are the guardian Spirits ever near us! 


The forms we loved, and loving passed away, 
At memory’s bidding they rush up to cheer us, 
And make the path we tread a pleasant way ; 
They are not strangers from the blue above us, 
Angeis create of wild imagining ! 
But spirits of the friends who used to love us, 
Sull hovering near ue on affection’s wing. 


Without theif presence life would be unreal, 
With nothing but the present hour to bless ; 
And all the forms familiar, though Ideal 
Would turn like phantoms into nothingness, 
'Tis the sweet dreams of other days that make us 
Forget the stings that wound the present hour, 


| The spirit musings that in fancy take us 


Where grief to sadden loses all its power. 


O ye bright spirit gleamings! I would never 
That any tie which binds ye here be broke, 
Loved memories cling! Ocling to me forever 
Like gentle Ivy round the rugged oak ; 
Ve lead my soul above the ills surrounding 
And make me feel at least a moment free ! 
From ye I taste the golden fruits abounding 
In lovelier climes, where spirits beckon me. 
Comstock’s Landing, N. Y. 1841. 


¢ 
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